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Introduction—When we speak of an 
event that happened in the year 1887, 
it does not seem such a long time ago, 
until we remember that it was thir- 
teen years before the beginning of 
the present century and that twenty 
years of that century have passed by. 
Then we are conscious that it covers 
a period of more than thirty years, 
a long span of time—one that seems 
very long when we retrace our steps, 
year by year, but which seems only 
like yesterday, when we live over 
again some of the events—amusing 
or serious—which occurred during our 
early association. 

In the year 1887 public accounting 
was truly in its infancy in the United 
States. Very few knew what the 
term “public accountant” meant. The 
patient inquirer, after hearing a 
painstaking explanation, might per- 
haps have a gleam of light, and would 
exclaim—“‘Oh yes, I see—an expert 
bookkeeper,” and that would be the 
end of it. The public was imbued 
with the “expert” phase of the work 
to such an extent that an accountant 
was likely to lose caste if it were 
suspected that he could not add four 
columns simultaneously, or perform 
other feats of mental gymnastics. 

There were no accounting schools or 
no accounting publications at that 
time, as we now understand them. 
Some books had been written designed 
to teach the art of bookkeeping, but 
even those were few in number. There 
were no libraries, containing ponder- 
ous volumes dealing with accounting, 
economics, taxation, finances and kin- 
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dred subjects, such as may be collected 
at the present time. Mechanical de- 
vices, designed to facilitate and ex- 
pedite office routine work, were almost 
unknown. Even the typewriter was 
not in very general use. Statements 
were written in copying ink—some of 
them were real works of art—and the 
old-fashioned press-copying machine 
groaned and rumbled all day long and 
often into the witching hours of the 
night. 

The telephone was a new and more 
or less vulgar innovation, not to be 
tolerated until the pressure of neces- 
sity drove one to use it. The adding 
machine had not yet arrived to relieve 
the junior of the sometimes needed 
mental exercise of “casting up” col- 
umns of figures. Loose leaf books 
were abhorred and the old-fashioned 
solid method of writing entries out at 
length with pen and ink was still in 
vogue. ; 


In Philadelphia, in the year 1887, 
there were only a few, a very few men, 
who could rightfully call themselves 
public accountants. It will not be 
deemed a disparagement of the memo- 
ries of the others, when it is stated 
that, of them all, John Heins was un- 
questionably the leader. He was truly 
the pioneer of public accounting in 
Philadelphia, and no man did more 
than he during his time to help raise 
the work of a public accountant from 
the level of an “expert bookkeeper” to 
the plane of a dignified profession. 

He was one of the founders of the 
American Association of Public Ac- 
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countants. Indeed it may be claimed 
that this Association had its begin- 
ning in Philadelphia, for Mr. George 
Wilkinson, the able historian of the 
profession, in one of his speeches says, 
in reply to a remark concerning the 
time and place of the first meeting, 
“That was true; I remember it very 


well. But prior to that time Mr. 
Edwin Guthrie, since deceased, the 
senior member of that firm at that 


time, had a talk with the late John W. 
Francis and the late John Heins, in 
the City of Philadelphia; and I con- 
fidently assure you that it was right 
there, in the ‘City of Brotherly Love,’ 
that this American Association of 
Public Accountants was first talked 
about.” 

The Association was incorporated 
in the State of New York in 1887. 
Mr. Heins was one of the eight incor- 
porators; he was its second president 
in 1889 and served as president again 
for the years 1890 and 1891. In any 
of the year books of the Association 
up to the year 1915 may be found a 
copy of the certificate of incorpora- 
tion and the names of those who 
signed it. It is interesting to read 
the statement of the objects of this 
Association and to observe how sound 
and to the point they were. All the 
reams of explanations, definitions and 
declarations written since then have 
not improved upon them. 

In 1886, Mr. Heins was in practice 
at 235 Dock Street, Philadelphia. That 
address means little to those not 
familiar with Philadelphia traditions 
and locations, but to us who lived 
there, it brings before our minds’ eye, 
the picture of an old street, hard by 
where William Penn landed, and em- 
bracing within its territory the old 
Stock Exchange, bygone coffee houses, 
venerable banking institutions and 
ancient markets. 

The office of Mr. Heins was on the 
second floor—a real accounting office 
—ruled with a rod of iron—and to be 
approached only with respect—not to 
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say awe. Thither in 1886 came Mr. 
Adam A. Ross, the first of the “old 
guard” to enter the employ of Mr. 
Heins. A little later came his brother, 
Mr. T. Edward Ross, soon after Mr. 
Lybrand, then Mr. Montgomery and 
finally Mr. Pugh. 

Mr. Heins was a man of sturdy 
build, great activity, and intense ner- 
vous energy. He was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. When he was in the office 
every one knew it—there was no need 
to post a notice to that effect. He 
was “‘peppery”’—red pepper—and woe 
betide the luckless individual who sub- 
mitted to him a slovenly executed or 
incorrect piece of work. The vials 
of wrath would be broken on his de- 
voted head in such copious streams 
that the poor culprit, in dread of a 
recurrence of the “spasm,” would 
make superhuman efforts to do his 
work in such a manner that it might 
pass muster with the ‘“‘chief.”” It was 
a hard school, but the effect of the les- 
sons was salutary, and in it the pupils 
either developed rapidly or were 
“fired” forthwith. In this respect 
probably we all had narrower escapes 
at one time or another than we re- 
alized. 

There was a veritable procession of 
otfice boys—the terms of service of 
many of them soon coming to an un- 
timely end. “Theirs not to make re- 
ply, theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die’’—and if they did 
not ‘‘do” they certainly “died” as far 
as that office was concerned—and the 
obsequies were not prolonged at that. 
One of them—a tall, lanky individual 
with a bland countenance and a “per- 
petual smile’—comes to my mind. 

No untoward circumstances could 
affect that cheerful visage. The 
waves of the chief’s wrath rolled over 
it and left not a trace. It would bob 
up casually and serenely at all sorts 
of unexpected hours and places. The 
office was a sadder place after that 
smile had gotten on the chief’s nerves 
to such an extent that its possessor 





was no longer “persona grata” and 
the sign “office boy wanted” was hung 
ul agaln. 

The offices were shortly moved to 
508 Walnut Street, where they were 
located on the floor of what 
had been a fine old dwelling of the 
Philadelphia type. It overlooked In- 
dependence Square, and through the 
plendid old elms could be seen the 
tately Independence Hall, from which 
rang out the peals of the famous 
Liberty Bell, proclaiming liberty 
throughout the land. 

The court house was not far away 
nd it was necessary at times for Mr. 
Heins to 


second 


testify in proceedings in- 
volving the examination and _ state- 
ment of accounts. Generally his 


presence was required about ten or 
ten-thirty in the morning. Those 
were fateful—it might be said fear- 
ful—mornings. Everyone in the 
‘tice worked at a feverish pace or 
rushed about at top speed—Mr. Heins 
purring them on with caustic re- 
narks—completing schedules, compar- 
ng and binding reports, and collect- 
ing papers and books needed for the 


Case. 


Two minutes before the hour Mr. 
Heins, carrying the most important 
tatements, would rush down the 
steps, burst through the doorway, 
followed by his partner, a bearded 
giant well over six feet tall, who 
would be smoking his_ inevitable 
igarette, and they would hot foot 


across the square, the rapid steps 

the short but sturdy Mr. Heins 
keeping him well to the front of his 
huge but more leisurely partner. 
About three minutes later two seniors 
loaded with supporting schedules, 
would hurl themselves through the 
doorway and rush after the pair in 
front. 

Another moment or two, and several 
uniors would come staggering under 

weight of books, files of correspond- 
ence and other exhibits needed for 
the case. Then 


a few minutes later 
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would appear the nonchalant office 
boy (very likely he of the ‘perpetual 
smile’) who would make his way 
leisurely to the field of battle, bearing 
the final instalment of the material 
final until he reached Mr. Heins who 
would immediately send him back for 
something else—unless some one had 
already been dispatched for that pur- 
pose—which was more than likely to 
be the case. 

Then came the opening of the court 
and all the formal preliminaries that 
had to be gone through with before 
Mr. Heins began—mere ornamental 
trimmings which might have been dis- 
pensed with as far as the real meat 
of the matter was concerned—and 
after that, Mr. Heins to the stand! 
There was he in his element. He laid 
down the law (of accounting) to 
judge, counsel, jury and spectators, 
and he was nearly always right. He 
understood more about the particu- 
lars of the case in hand than anyone 
else there—and they knew it. 

After that came the march back 
to the office, triumphant if the case 
seemed to be going well, and the visit 
to the dining club for refreshment of 
the inner man (“feel better, Mr. 
Whelen?”) and perhaps back again 
to court for a renewal of the battle. 
Such was a busy day in the life of this 
energetic man. 





No event in Mr. Heins’s life gave 
him greater pride and satisfaction 
than the fact that his only son, 
George Heins, was associated with 
Grant La Farge, as Heins and La 
Farge, in designing a plan for New 
York’s great cathedral—St. John the 
Divine—which was accepted in com- 
petition as the best one submitted. 
Those especially in favor in the office 
were presented with a framed copy 
of the plan. 

An amusing 


incident occurred on 


the occasion of a visit of Mr. Heins 
York before the 
He went 


to his son in New 
plan had been completed. 
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to his son’s office, expecting to find 
the latter head over heels in the ca- 
thedral work. Instead, what was his 
astonishment to find his son George 
at his ease, leaning back in his chair, 
with his feet on the desk, calmly 
smoking a good cigar. To his father’s 
remonstrance his son replied, ‘Oh, 
father, I do my best work this way.” 
This story was told with much gusto 
and secret pride by Mr. Heins, on 
his return, but needless to say no one 
in the father’s office tried to copy 
the son’s example. 


Even though our work was exact- 
ing and the discipline severe, there 
were not lacking amusing and inter- 
esting experiences to add to the joy 
of living. Let the reader ask a cer- 
tain member of the firm about an 
occurrence in a hospitable town in 
Delaware. Persuade that member of 
the firm to tell of the plan for a mid- 
night oyster roast—of the wheelbar- 
row filled with luscious oysters, trun- 
dling down the street—of the collision 
with the side of a house in turning 
the corner—of the irate owner of the 
house at the window in his night ar- 
ray, armed with a gun loaded with 
small bird shot—of the hasty retreat 
and the abandonment of the oysters 
—and of the cautious return for 
them later on and the enjoyment of 
the deferred feast. They do say that 
Mr. P—— beat it down the street that 
moonlit night at such a speed that you 
could have played checkers on his 
coat tails. 

Then there was the first long trip 
through the Southern States—Savan- 
nah—New Orleans—Houston—Little 
‘Rock—opening up a new world to 
youths who had never traveled far 








from home. We did not mind the 
mosquitoes—nor the heat—even 
though it was midsummer on that 


first trip. The writer recalls a de- 
lightful Sunday in New Orleans when 
he went off early in the morning, in 
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a little box of a street car pulled by 
a diminutive mule, through the 
French quarter, down to the levee— 
there to wander along it past the high 
porticoed Southern mansions and the 
great magnolia trees in full bloom— 
out to the open fields where in a cor- 
ner, with cows grazing all around, 
was found the little old-fashioned 
monument marking the spot where 
General Andrew Jackson with his 
Kentucky riflemen turned back the 
crack British troops at the Battle of 
New Orleans. 


Mr. Heins’s clientele included many 
of the best-known lawyers, business 
men and financiers in Philadelphia. 
His practice grew rapidly and em- 
braced a great variety of work, so 
that there was opportunity to broaden 
one’s experience. Most of what we 
learned was gained in that hard 
school. Oftentimes it was a case of 
“sink or swim,” and frequently mid- 
night oil was burned at home, as we 
sweated over knotty problems encoun- 
tered in preparing statements and 
reports for the “chief’s’” inspection. 
Many time reports of those days might 
justly have been made out for more 
hours than appeared on them when 
they were mailed to the office. 

At the time, the training often 
seemed rigorous and harsh, but there 
was real kindness beneath it. In our 
youthful days we rebelled at his 
severity, but in our maturer years 
we have learned to appreciate the 
sterling worth of Mr. Heins’s char- 
acter and we do honor to his memory. 

(To be continued) 


I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession; from the which as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty 
to endeavour themselves by way of 
amends to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.—From “Maxims of Law,” 
Francis Bacon, 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 


NEW 


DEPARTMENT 


Personnel Department —Its Meaning, Purposes and Plans 


A few months ago our New York 
office announced the establishment of 

Department of Personnel, whose 
principal purpose would be to assist 
members of the staff to improve their 
knowledge of practical accounting and 
auditing. 

The thoughts underlying the forma- 
this department are more 
specifically expressed by the follow- 
ing extract from the firm’s announce- 


ment: 


tion of 


“After careful consideration we 
have concluded to establish what may 
be called, for the want of a better 
name, a Department of Personnel. It 
must not be understood that this de- 
partment will be concerned chiefly 
with interviewing applicants and en- 
gaging men, as is frequently true of 
personnel service. That will be one 
of the duties of our Personnel De- 
partment, but a relatively minor one, 
want the department to 
stand chiefly for the development or 
improvement of the men on the staff. 
It is to the mutual advantage of the 
firm and the staff that an adequate 
organization should be maintained, 
that it should be strengthened by 
study and practice, and that provision 
should be made so that the men may 
have opportunity to develop and to 
acquire broadening experience and 
thereafter secure the recognition to 
which their work and study may en- 
title them. This department should 
be a clearing house for the dissemina- 
tion and application of all good ideas 
which will redound to the benefit of 
the client, the staff and the firm.” 


because we 


Mr. P. E. Bacas has been engaged 
to act as head of the new department, 
and Mr. L. F. Brumm has been se- 
cured as his assistant. The experience 


Mr. Bacas gained through his many 
years of active service as a senior 
accountant on our staff, and during 
the war as a personnel officer of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Paris, peculiarly fits 
him to undertake the administration 
of the Personnel Department. Mr. 
Brumm is at present instructor of ac- 
counting at Columbia University. 

Up to the present time, the efforts 
of the department have been devoted 
chiefly to training and instructing 
younger members of the staff in the 
fundamentals of practical auditing 
and accounting work. The unassigned 
periods of the newer juniors have been 
utilized to review with them the pro- 
cedures usually followed, and the rea- 
sons therefor, in verifying and recon- 
ciling bank balances and petty cash 
funds, examining paid checks, vouch- 
ers and payrolls, etc. The more ele- 
mentary special features encountered 
in the audit of brokerage, banking and 
other accounts of somewhat special- 
ized nature, have been illustrated by 
practical problems. The older and 
advanced assistants have been given 
suggestions and demonstrations upon 
the preparation of balance sheets, 
working schedules and audit memo- 
randa. Particular stress has been laid 
upon the importance of obtaining con- 
cise, clear and understandable notes 
on pertinent conditions and circum- 
stances, and the statistical schedules 
necessary to a careful audit have been 
fully emphasized. On the other hand, 
the men have been cautioned to avoid 
the compilation of voluminous notes 
and schedules on relatively unimport- 
ant matters, unless they are particu- 
larly requested to prepare these by 
the senior in charge. 

The department will also undertake 
to assist senior accountants to gather 
all available data upon any special ac- 
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counting subject in which they are 
interested. A catalogue will be pre- 
pared of the books in the firm’s 
reference library, and files will be kept 
of the various accounting and indus- 
trial magazines. The department will 
undertake to call attention to articles 
of special importance which appear 
in the periodicals. It will also recom- 
mend, to those who desire, profitable 
lines of study and home reading. 

Mr. Bacas has recently announced 
that Mr. Brumm will give evening 
classes in business English at the 
New York office to all members of the 
staff who care to attend. 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK 
STAFF 


Just before the close of the year, 
several meetings of the New York 
staff were held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the income tax and other sub- 
jects of special interest. 

Notwithstanding that some of these 
meetings occurred during the holiday 
season and also that many of the New 
York staff were engaged on assign- 
ments out of town, the attendance as 
a whole, was very gratifying. 

The meetings, and those by whom 
they were conducted, were as follows: 


November 25—First Income Tax 
Meeting, Mr. Staub, fifty-two in 


attendance. 

December 1—Second Income Tax 
Meeting, Mr. MHeacock, thirty- 
nine in attendance. 

December 15—Third Income Tax 


Meeting, Mr. Heacock, thirty-one 
in attendance. 

December 19—Department Store Ac- 
counting, Mr. Bell, twenty-four 
in attendance. 

(Special meeting for men who 
were to be assigned to Depart- 
ment Store Audits.) 

December 23—Verification of Inven- 

tories, Mr. Staub, forty-nine in 

attendance. 


December 29—Stock Brokerage Ac- 


counts, Mr. Halter, twenty-four 
in attendance. 

(Special meeting for men who 
were to be assigned to Stock 


Brokerage Audits. ) 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEWS 

Mr. Henry C. Hawes, of the Chicago 
office, was one of those who received 
the C. P. A. certificate of Illinois as 
a result of the examination held last 
May. 

Mr. Norman L. Burton has been ap- 
pointed office editor of the journal for 
the Chicago office. 

Mr. Conrad B. Taylor, office manager 
of the Chicago office, has returned 
from a visit to England, where he was 
occupied for a part of the time on an 
engagement for the New York office. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEWS 

Mr. E. R. Kittredge passed the last 
accountancy examination in Massa- 
chusetts and will be awarded the C. 
P. A. degree upon the completion of 
six months more experience in actual 
practice. 

The firm has been engaged by the 
Conveyor Manufacturers Association 
to develop a uniform system of ac- 
counting for its use. 

Mr. L. F. Blake attended the con- 
ference of cost accountants of the 
Conveyor Manufacturers Association 
held in Cleveland on Monday, Febru- 
ary 16th. 

The more important engagements 
now in progress at the Boston office 
include a variety of work for five tex- 
tile mills, one shipbuilding concern, 
one paper mill, two leather tanneries, 
one shoe factory, three investment 
banking houses, one public utility, one 
insurance company, five cotton broker- 
age and commission houses, one con- 
cern in the machine tool industry and 
one corporation operating retail chain 
stores. 
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Published monthly by Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. and Montgomery, for free dis- 
tribution to members and employ- 
ees of the firm. 


[he purpose of this journal is to con- 
vey to every member of the staff 
and office confidential communica- 
tions of the plans and accomplish- 
ments of the firm, to provide a 
medium for the exchange of sugges- 
tions and ideas for improvement; 
to encourage and maintain a proper 
spirit of co-operation and interest 
and to help in the solution of com- 


l mon problems. 
3 
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1e 
yn ; , , 
u- INCOME AND EXCESS PROFITS 
TAX PROCEDURE 
ts The members of the staff are prob- 
ce ably aware that Colonel Montgomery 
X- has completed his 1920 edition of in- 
‘nN, come and excess profits tax procedure. 
2S, [t is published this year in two vol- 
nt umes, volume No. 1 being devoted to 
ne the income tax and No. 2 to the excess 
eYr- profits tax. These books should not 
yn- only be read by all the members of 
nd the staff, but they should be studied 
1in very carefully. The principles of ac- 


counting are so closely interwoven 
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with tax procedure that a study of the 
books will be helpful, not only in 
familiarizing the readers with tax 
matters, but in the acquirement of ac- 
counting knowledge. 

Special arrangements have _ been 
made to supply our staff members with 
these books at a reduced price. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

It has been suggested that a page 
or more of the journal might be de- 
voted to answering questions, relating 
to accounting matters or tax prob- 
lems, which may be propounded by 
members of the staff. If it is be- 
lieved that a department of this char- 
acter in the journal will be useful, 
we shall be glad to establish it, if the 
members of the staff will indicate 
their interest in the project either by 
writing to that effect or by sending 
in questions which they would like to 
have answered. 

In writing regarding this sugges- 
tion or in sending in questions, ad- 
dress the communications to The Edi- 
tor, at our New York office. 


MR. EDISON’S BIRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATION 


The interview with Mr. Edison ap- 
pearing on page 10 of this issue is 
most interesting, and the doctrine is 
absolutely sound. 

Those members of the staff who are 
not now aware of it, will be interested 
to know that we have been the aud- 
itors of Mr. Edison’s large industries 
for many years. 


TAX MEETINGS 

During the months of December and 
January the twelve men assigned to the 
Income Tax Department of New York 
office met with Mr. Heacock twice each 
week to discuss the Income and Excess 
Profits Tax Law and Regulations and 
the preparations of returns. 
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SYSTEM MAKES MONEY 


(With apologies to the New York 
Times) 


ROCKEFELLER’S METHODICAL MIND 


One of the most interesting dis- 
closures regarding the largest bene- 
faction ever made by one man at one 
time is its close connection with the 
same man’s gifts made in his youth 
in the smallest American coin. When 
Mr. Rockefeller’s wages were at the 
rate of $50 for three months he kept 
a ledger, and entered his expenses and 
charities with equal care. This sixty- 
year-old ledger shows that the way 
the tree is bent the twig was inclined, 
and the gift of one hundred millions 
last week is no more characteristic 
than the gift of single cents when they 
were harder to spare than the millions 
from the billion accredited to him in 
common report. 

In his own words, his obligations 
have grown with his riches until he 
now feels less independent than when 
his wages were raised to $25 a month, 
but he never was so independent that 
he failed to save something, or felt 
free from the duty of having some- 
thing to give. In his belief the poor- 
est man in the world is he who has 
nothing but money, and the only way 
to get or use money wisely is to keep 
accounts. The same maxim out of a 
copy book is less convincing than this 
ledger of a boy who now has his buoks 
kept by a corps of lawyers and ac- 
countants. It is safe to say that he 
survived when others succumbed in 
one of the most adventurous of busi- 
nesses because he kept better accounts 
than they. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s boyhood ledger 
testifies to his philosophy of money 
getting, keeping, and spending. “I 
believe it is a religious duty to get 
all the money you can, fairly and 
honestly; to keep all you can, and to 
give away all you can.” 
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THE VALUE OF RECORDS 

The keeping and giving necessarily 
are conditioned upon the getting, and 
the getting depends much upon the 
account keeping. Those who regard 
the income tax as an invention of 
an avenging deity, and comparable to 
the other plagues of war, famine and 
pestilence, should remember that it 
at least has the merit of compelling 
better accounting. Good accounting 
is no more and no less than an orderly 
and complete statement of fact. Yet 
how often do we find that accounts 
used for the guidance of business 
management consist mainly of insuffi- 
cient and often misleading informa- 
tion and facts—so-called, not actual, 
but imputed. 

The Professor of Business Research 
of Harvard bears witness that mer- 
chants often tell him that they do not 
know what their expenses are, nor 
their operating costs. Retailers and 
wholesalers alike do not know how 
often they turn their stocks over, nor 
how often they should do so, nor what 
rate of profit they make or ought to 
make. Not until they are forced into 
the insolvency courts do they fully 
realize that they are not and have not 
been making money. 


WHY SOME BUSINESSES FAIL 

These merchants are a danger to 
others as well as to themselves. They 
often sell at a loss when .they think 
they are making money, and are sur- 
prised when they find themselves in 
bankruptcy. They have sold _ too 
cheaply below cost. Bradstreet’s has 
reported that three-quarters of in- 
solvencies are due to faults of the 
insolvents, and not to causes beyond 
their control. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s career is but an 
incident of our times in which it has 
been thought that the remedy for 
poverty is the punishment of wealth. 
Ingenuity has been exhausted in pro- 
viding laws as the remedy for a trouble 
which calls rather for knowledge. Men 


qu 
all 
in; 
by 
re: 
tu) 


Fe 


know the causes of their 
failure attribute the success of 
others to evil arts, instead of to thrift 
and precision. 


who do not 


own 


The Federal Trade Commission in 
ts earlier years found that 90 per 
of the concerns reporting do not 
Out of 
60,000 corporations reporting income 
of $5,000 or over, half did not charge 
depreciation. Of 250,000 corporations 
100,000 had no net income, and only 
1 quarter in that year exceeded such 
a modest profit as $5,000. Such a 
result must have been due, to a very 
considerable extent, to the lack of in- 
formation indicated by the absence of 
cost accounts, and the failure to rec- 
ognize such an important element. of 
ost as depreciation. During the last 
few prosperous years doubtless the 
general average of profits has been 
much higher, but the time will come 
when business must be done on nar- 
rower margins, so that the business 
man should prepare for it by estab- 
lishing the best system of accounts 
possible and by making use of the in- 
formation obtainable from such 
rads. 


cent. 


keep adequate cost accounts. 


rec- 


K. SHERIDAN HAYES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 

In our first number the attention 
of our readers was called to this 
organization. There have been many 
requests for more information regard- 
ing its proposed activities. The hoped- 
for scope of its work can be indicated 
best by printing the following extracts 
from the “Objects of the Association” 
as outlined in its first bulletin: 

“To provide means for better ac- 
quaintance and understanding among 
all persons interested in cost account- 
ing. This object will be met in part 
by conventions which will be held 
regularly. These will provide oppor- 
tunities for discussion and for the 
exchange of ideas. 
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“Many concerns have made no at- 
tempt to obtain accurate costs and 
others have fallen or been unwisely 
led into the use of faulty cost systems. 
An important task for the Association 
is to spread among men in all lines 
of business an understanding of the 
true function of cost accounting. This 
will be accomplished by publications 
of the Association and by meetings 
conducted under its auspices. 

“To collect, organize and distribute 
among members accounting in- 
formation of practical value. This 
will be done through bulletins and 
other publications. The National 
Headquarters is expected to become a 
clearing house for cost information 
upon which all members may call for 
special data in any unusual problem 
or situation. 

‘To assist in securing uniformity in 
cost accounting systems and methods. 
It is hoped that the Association 
through committees on Standardiza- 
tion and on Research and Education 
will be able to render service to all 
persons interested in developing uni- 
form systems for similar industries, 
and standardized methods for similar 
problems. 

“To encourage and assist students 
of cost accounting, the Association 
has provided for them a special 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP. All the facili- 
ties of the Association will be open 
to JUNIOR MEMBERS, and through 
the organization of local chap- 
ters efforts will be made to as- 
sist them in their study and to make 
them familiar with the practical as- 
pects of cost work. The meetings of 
the Association will enable them to be- 
come acquainted with cost accountants 
of wide experience.” 

The Association provides four 
classes of membership, viz., Members, 
Associates, Associate Members, Jun- 
iors. Members of our organization 
who are interested in cost accounting 
and wish further information should 
make inquiries at their local offices. 


cost 
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EDISON, AT 73, IS STILL GOING 
STRONG 

From the New York Sun, February 
11, 1920) 

Thomas A. Edison has decided to 
knock off work about noon to-day and 
join Mayor Lord and the rest of the 
folks in Orange, N. J., celebrate the 
fact that Mr. Edison is 73 years old. 
Mr. Edison’s contribution to the fes- 
tivities will consist in doing practically 
nothing during the afternoon and eve- 
ning, and it took the combined pleas of 
Mrs. Edison, Charlie Edison, the Edi- 
son Pioneers, the Thomas A. Edison 
Association, Mayor Lord and the popu- 
lation of Orange to induce Mr. Edison 
to pay any attention to the matter. 

But finally they clubbed him into 
submission and he took it so good- 
naturedly that he called the reporters 
together and handed out a couple of 
hundred words of advice about work. 
And while he talked, Mayor Lord 
called upon the town folk to raise the 
Stars and Stripes on every house and 
building and to keep the flag there all 
to-day—snow, rain, hail or combina- 
tion. 

To-day the Edison Pioneers—all 
men who worked with Mr. Edison 
prior to 1885—will entertain the in- 
ventor at luncheon and to-night there 
will be a public ball in the town 
armory. 

And lest anybody should think that 
Mr. Edison approves of squandering 
time, he wrote the following interview 
with himself and gave it to the re- 
porters: 

“On my birthdays I like to turn for 
a moment and look backward over the 
road I have travelled. 

“To-day, I am _ wondering 





what 


would have happened to me by now if 
fifty years ago some fluent talker had 
converted me to the theory of the 
eight-hour day and convinced me that 
it was not fair to my fellow workers 
to put forth my best efforts in my 
work. 


“T am glad that the eight-hour day 
had not been invented when I was a 
young man. If my life had been made 
up of eight-hour days I don’t believe 
I could have accomplished a great deal. 

“This country would not amount to 
as much as it does if the young men 
of fifty years ago had been afraid that 
they might earn more than they were 
paid. There were shirkers in those 
days, to be sure, but they didn’t boast 
of it. The shirker tried to conceal or 
excuse his shiftlessness and lack of 
ambition. 


AGAINST SHACKLING ABILITIES 


“IT am not against the eight-hour 
day, or any other thing that protects 
labor from exploitation at the hands 
of ruthless employers, but it makes 
me sad to see young Americans shackle 
their abilities by blindly conforming 
to rules which force the industrious 
man to keep in step with the shirker. 
If these rules are carried to their 
logical conclusion it would seem that 
they are likely to establish a rigid 
system of vocational classes which will 
make it difficult for a working man to 
improve his condition and station in 
life by his own efforts. 

“I have always felt that one of the 
principal reasons for American pro- 
gress in the past has been that every 
man had a chance to become whatever 
he wanted to be. It used to be fashion- 
able to be ambitious. The employee 
planned to become an employer; the 
unskilled man sought to become more 
skilful. A young man was not well 
thought of if he was not striving for 
a higher place in life. 

“There appears to 
change in recent years. The present 
disposition is seemingly to say, in 
effect: ‘I am what I am and so I shall 
remain. I aspire to nothing better 
than my present job. I ask for noth- 
ing, except larger wages and shorter 
hours.’ 

“Of course, I realize that the leaders 
of union labor have their political 
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problems and that they must appeal 
to the collective intelligence of their 
which is lower than the 
average individual intelligence of the 
same men, but there ought to be some 
labor leader strong enough and wise 
enough to make trade unions a means 
of fitting their members for better 
jobs and greater responsibilities. 


followers, 


TRAINING OF UNION MEN 

“Tl wonder if the time will ever come 
when the unions generally will teach 
their members how to be better work- 
and train the ablest and most 
ambitious to become bosses and em- 
In other words, will the trade 
union grasp its opportunity to become 
a school of industrial and commercial 
training for its members—the poor 
man’s college and a friendly rival of 
our technical institutes and schools of 
commerce? If that time ever does 
arrive, trade unionism will be one of 
the world’s greatest forces in social 
progress, and I think there will be a 
much better understanding between 
capital and labor. 

“Tl hope I may have enough birth- 
days to enable me to witness some- 
thing of that kind. I feel like it now. 
Inasmuch as the prohibitionists have 
buried ‘Johnny Walker’ under the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and he has 
no further use for his trade mark in 
this country, I’ll borrow it and say 
that I am ‘still going strong.’ ” 

Mr. Edison is in splendid physical 
condition. On his sixty-eighth anni- 
versary he declared his intention of 
doing his best to live to be eighty-five. 
He added that he hoped folks wouldn’t 
think him presumptuous for thus as- 
piring to longevity, because his grand- 
father accomplished the age of 102 
and his great-grandfather didn’t die 
until he was 104. But Mr. Edison ex- 
plained that both his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather worked harder 
and longer each day than he, and 
Whereat everybody decided that grand- 
father and great-grandfather Edison 


men, 


ployers. 
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must have spent all of three or four 
hours in bed every night. 


(From the New York Mail.) 

Mr. Edison may be described cor- 
rectly as a human dynamo. There are 
not many of us to whom that descrip- 
tion would apply even comparatively, 
but there is not a man or woman who 
could not add materially to his or her 
strength and efficiency by following 
the great inventor’s advice to study 
the laws of nature in order to obey 
them. 


AFFILIATION OR LOCAL CHAP- 
TER, WHICH? 

The absence of some kind of formal 
relationship between the State body, 
the New York State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, and the na- 
tional organization, the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, is regrettable, 
because it means that members of the 
Institute who practice here, but who 
do not belong to the New York State 
Society, have no local organization 
with which they may affiliate. 

This is a condition so illogical that 
it cannot continue unchanged indefi- 
nitely. Sooner or later some plan of 
co-operation or affiliation must be 
adopted which will meet the situation, 
or else the insistent demand will lead 
to the establishment of a local chap- 
ter of the Institute. 

A committee of the American In- 
stitute has this question of local or- 
ganizations under advisement and, at 
the January meeting of the New 
York State Society, a resolution was 
adopted authorizing the president to 
appoint a special committee to confer 
with the appropriate committee of the 
American Institute regarding this 
matter in the event of any communi- 
cation relating thereto being received 
from it. 

Let us hope that the matter will 
not simply be dropped or allowed to 
die a natural death, but that vigorous 
action will be taken looking to a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


February 12, 1809 


Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 


The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 


Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 


New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


From the “Commemoration Ode” 


JAmMeEs RusseELL LoweLL. 


























